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Editorials 


THE IDEA OF A JOURNAL 


All professional organizations have journals of their 
own, and some have more than one. Generally speaking, 
the “professional journal” has a rather sharply defined 
purpose: to provide members of the group with a ready 
means of exchanging professional information. The 
standard journals in the medical, legal and accounting 
fields are so designed. Rarely, if ever, are such journals 
aimed at audiences outside the professional field, although 
a certain amount of “reading over the shoulder” is ex- 
pected and often welcomed. : 

It takes time for a journal to develop well-recognized 
standards and criteria, partly because the journal must 
reflect the standards and criteria of the group it serves. 

In our own case, it is apparent that the field loosely 
described as “public relations” has been undergoing many 
changes. There are more practitioners; more counselors 
have more clients; more “inside” public relations men 
serve more companies; university and college training 
courses are multiplying; a body of professional literature 
is developing, albeit slowly. And, much of this growth 
process has been reflected year by year in the PUBLIC 
RELATIONS JOURNAL. 

The JouRNAL will continue to work toward the objec- 
tive of becoming, increasingly, a professional journal for 
professional practitioners. In so doing, it can build on the 
solid foundations already laid. 

The editors of the JouRNAL hope to foster the publi- 
cation of material which will interest the mature and 
experienced practitioner: speculative and even theoretical 
material; articles about the impact of the social sciences, 
including research, on public relations work; objectively- 
told case studies which have general significance; ma- 
terial about the problems of ethics, including the ethics 
of other professional groups. 

We do not view the JouRNAL as a place for the dis- 
cussion of “how to do it” techniques on the student level; 
but there will be ample space for the examination of the 
“tools of the trade” on the professional level. Just as a 
medical journal will discuss new operative techniques, so 
will the PuBLic RELATIONS JoURNAL discuss significant 
developments. 

The JoURNAL must serve many people who have quite 
diverse interests. This means that each issue must try to 
achieve a proper balance, and the editors will be guided 
by this need. 
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Editors should not live in vacuums. We will welcome 
criticisms and suggestions. Brickbats will be as welcome 
as roses. Readers who exercise their right to speak up 
and be counted will be serving well the cause of profes- 
sional development. 


THE ARTICULATE BUSINESSMAN 


Paul G. Hoffman, who tells in this issue of his con- 
fidence in the United Nations as a great forum for inter- 
national debate, has long believed that the modern 
businessman has a responsibility to be politically and 
socially articulate, as well as being a good businessman. 
Few men in the business world have done more to ex- 
ercise their rights to speak up and be counted than Mr. 
Hoffman, who has been quick to point out that matters 
of politics need not always be left to the politicians. 

In his new role as a member of the United States Dele- 
gation to the United Nations, Mr. Hoffman will have 
ample opportunity to take part in decisions that will be 
of importance to the world community. 

Mr. Hoffman’s article in this issue is an interesting 
analysis of the U.N. as a great “communications ma- 
chine” which, in addition to its myriad technical jobs, can 
help drain off some of the tensions that trouble the world 
and threaten the achievement of permanent peace. 


IS “PR” A BAD TAG? 


It was an industrialist speaking. “I do wish,” he said, 
“that public relations men would stop calling themselves 
‘PR’ men.” 

The obvious question was put: why did he so think? 

“A doctor doesn’t go around calling himself an ‘MD’ 
man,” said the businessman, “and no university teacher 
who respects himself calls himself a ‘prof.’ An engineer 
doesn’t call himself a ‘slipstick’ man. A Senator does not 
call himself a ‘politician,’ even though he is, and a 
top-flight salesman does not describe himself as a ‘ped- 
dler.’ 

“In every field,” our articulate friend went on, “there 
are slang tags that tend, essentially, to ridicule the occu- 
pation described, even when these tags are used affec- 
tionately. A man who thinks of himself as a member of 
the management team does himself no good when he 
describes himself as a ‘PR man.’ ” 

It may be that our critic has a point. 
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I claim no special knowledge in the 
general field of public relations, or in 
the more precise field of human com- 
munications. But I think I can say, with- 
out blushing at my own temerity, that I 
have learned something about how pub- 
lic relations and communications con- 
cepts can be put to work effectively as 
we seek the establishment of a perma- 
nent peace. 

Let me see if I can explain why I have 
developed confidence on this score. My 
background was mid-Western. I was 
born the son of an isolationist father in 
Chicago, home of the Chicago Tribune 
and, at that time, a center of isolationist 
sentiment. Among my memories is that 
of Big Bill Thompson campaigning on 
Chicago’s street corners, on the promise 
to punch King George in the nose if he 
ever Came to town. 

It is little wonder that I grew up know- 
ing little about the process of communi- 
cations between people or nations, or 
about the relationship of the United 
States to the other countries of the world. 
I was something of an isolationist, and 
so far as I was concerned the less Amer- 
ica had to do with the countries of Eu- 
rope, Asia or the Middle East, the better. 
Or so I thought then. 

I am isolationist no longer. My con- 
version started shortly after World War 
I when it became clear to a good many 
of us that America’s future, for good or 
ill, was inextricably linked to that of the 
rest of the world. And long before 
World War II, I became convinced that 
the nations of the world needed an inter- 
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national forum of some kind—a place 
where they could get together to discuss 
their problems openly, frankly and com- 
pletely before events had taken them past 
the point of no return on the road to war. 
They needed a way to communicate. 

It took the shock of a Second World 
War, combined with the realization that 
the Atomic Age had made a Third World 
War almost unthinkable, to bring this 
international forum into being. Today it 
exists—not perfect, to be sure, but grop- 
ing toward perfection—in the United 
Nations. In one sense the UN is a great 
communications machine. 

The accomplishments of the UN 
since 1945 have been many. By their 
deeds of peace, such agencies as 
UNICEF, UNESCO, WHO and others 
have demonstrated that the United Na- 
tions is dedicated to the elimination of 
the breeding grounds of war, and that it 
is a vital, living force for peace. 

But important as the work of these 
many agencies has been to me, the most 
significant single achievement of the 
UN’s first eleven years is that it has 
proven itself capable of crystalizing 
world opinion, and then bringing its 
forces to bear on problems which threat- 
en world peace. This is something new 
in international affairs—this use of mo- 
bilized world opinion as a positive force 
for peace. But time and again the world 
has seen it work to reduce tensions and 
restore international sanity. 

The United Nations, of course, does 
not exist in a vacuum. And quite aside 
from its impact on international affairs, 
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it has quite an impact on our domestic 
affairs. 

In my opinion, the key to the success 
the UN has had in mobilizing world 
opinion can be summed up in the one 
word: Communications. To the age-old 
technique of free and public debate, the 
UN has added the modern science of 
communications—with the result that 
words spoken in New York today can 
be read or listened to within a matter of 
hours in countries half way around the 
globe. 

The United Nations today is a market 
place of world opinion, and, incidentally, 
the first such market place the people of 
the world have ever really had. It is a 
place where ideas can be discussed and 
debated, pro and con, with the hope 
that if they are good ideas they will 
bridge the miles with the speed of light 
and find a quick response in the hearts 
and minds of men everywhere. 

The doubters and the cynics of the late 
1940’s viewed with alarm the prospect 
that the UN would give the totalitarian 
powers a chance to spread their propa- 
ganda throughout the free world. It is 
true that the Communists conceived of 
the UN as a propaganda forum. It is true 
that they have tried to use it as a plat- 
form from which to broaden their asser- 
tions. But it is equally true that, for 11 
solid years, Truth has prevailed over 
Falsehood. The result has been that the 
UN has turned out to be a far more ef- 
fective instrument for spreading the truth 
about freedom than its early advocates 
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dared to hope it would be. 

One of the most recent examples that 
illustrates the point is the situation in the 
Middle East. It was clearly explosive. 
But I suggest that no one can reasonably 
doubt that the prompt action by the 
United Nations helped measurably to 
restore order and to end the shooting. 
Even in Hungary, a far more complex 
situation, it is my guess that history will 
show that there, too, the UN’s power 
to mobilize world opinion will have ef- 
fect. 

There are many other examples of 
how world opinion, once mobilized, can 
influence the actions of sovereign na- 
tions. In my opinion, one most dramatic 


forum to mold world opinion occurred 
in December, 1953, when President 
Eisenhower, addressing the General As- 
sembly, made his “Atoms for Peace” 
proposal. 

For eight solid years preceding the 
President’s address the world had been 
told over and over again that the United 
States was a nation of “warmongers” led 
by “trigger-happy” men. Despite the ob- 
vious falsity of the charge, I know from 
personal experience that in some areas 
of the world this impression, through 
sheer force of repetition, had begun to 
stick. 

By one dramatic stroke of leadership, 
made at the international forum of the 
United Nations; President Eisenhower 
demolished this propaganda. When he 
had finished speaking there was no longer 
any doubt in the minds of those who 
heard him that America was a nation 
dedicated to the cause of world peace. 
Overnight the truth about America’s 
as deep desjre for peace spread across the 
oe world. And with the coming of truth, 


i eight years of lies and distortion died. 
nee Time and again UN has demonstrated 
and that world opinion, once aroused, can be 


a powerful, positive force for peace. 
Other nations—including those behind 
the Iron Curtain—have recognized this 
fact, but I sometimes wonder if many of 
us in America recognize it. Too often I 
have heard Americans remark that the 
ree UN is nothing more than a debating 
society—with the added implication that 
debate is futile. 

To me this is incomprehensible. After 
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example of the sheer power of the UN | 


all, America is the nation which devel- 
oped the technique of free debate all the 
way from the colonial town meeting to 
the halls of Congress. And out of 175 
years of such debates have come deci- 
sions which, in the long view of history, 
have turned out to be right. America, it 
seems to me, should be first among na- 
tions to understand the power of the 
United Nations as a mobilizer and com- 
municator of world opinion. 

The free discussions and the open de- 
bates which take place at the Council 
Chambers of the United Nations will, I 
am convinced, continue to play a vital 
role in determining the outcome of the 
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struggle between Communism and the 
free world—the struggle which has so 
aptly been called the struggle of the cen- 
tury for the century. 

This is not to say that America—or 
the free world—can rely solely on the 
power of world opinion to keep the 
peace. Clearly, we must remain strong 
on both the military and economic fronts. 
But we must also wage peace through 
words and ideas—and the communica- 
tion of these words and ideas to millions 
of people in other lands. For the final 
analysis, the struggle between East and 
West is one of conflicting ideologies. 

In this struggle, words spoken at the 
United Nations, words carried by press 
and radio and television, words whis- 


“The key to success the UN has had in mobilizing world 


opinion can be summed up in one word: Communications...” 


pered from person to person behind 
locked doors in countries behind the Iron 
and Bamboo Curtains are weapons that 
will finally destroy a_ totalitarianism 
which can exist only when the light of 
truth is shut off. 

The UN stands today as a powerful 
beacon throwing the strong, clean light 
of truth across the miles, past the Iron 
Curtain, through the noise of the jam- 
ming stations—searching out and finally 
bringing home the truth of freedom and 
peace to the minds of the millions who 
still dwell in darkness. 

Herein lies the ultimate strength of 
the United Nations. But before this ulti- 
mate power can be applied with maxi- 
mum effect, the UN has another great 
function to perform as a world forum. 
It must work to promote a common un- 
derstanding among the nations and the 
peoples of the world of what is right, 
what is moral and what is just. Nothing, 
in my opinion, can more effectively 
strengthen the UN’s role as a mobilizer 
and communicator of world opinion than 
a common understanding of these great 
principles. 

On the day when rightness, morality 
and justice come to mean the same thing 
to all men, then war, with all its tragedy 
and horror, will indeed become obsolete 
and, eventually, unknown. 

To the U.S. public relations man, I 
make bold to suggest, all this adds up to 
a matter of considerable substance. I 
have been a salesman for many years, 
and I am aware—the lesson had to be 
learned, though, that one does not sell 
ideas in the same way that one sells soap 
or motor cars. Public relations people 
know this too, and they know that fos- 
tering a broader understanding of the 
importance of democracy requires highly 
developed skills, used in accordance with 
highly developed concepts of what we 
are seeking. 

The United Stations can do and is 
doing an important part of the world’s 
communications job. But I hope that 
public relations men everywhere will 
not believe that the willing and educated 
men and women of the UN can do the 
job alone. They need help, lots of help, 
and I believe that the public relations 
fraternity is wise enough to find practical 
ways of providing that aid. 
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Mr. Brownell 


Publicity, while no substitute for pub- 
lic relations, can be an important public- 
relations tool. 

When employed adroitly and proper- 
ly, publicity has often proved itself the 
most potent single tool in the entire 
public-relations kit. Its one great handi- 
cap so far has been the extreme diffi- 
culty that businessmen and public-rela- 
tions people alike experience in attempt- 
ing to isolate and measure publicity “ef- 
fects.” 

A versatile tool, publicity can be used 
to inform, to persuade, to sell. In selling, 
publicity’s role in my opinion is generally 
that of an auxiliary—a sort of guerrilla 
force, supporting the main offensive ef- 
fort exerted by the shock troops of ad- 
vertising, sales promotion, and personal 
salesmanship. 

Just how effective is publicity? In the 
absence of a yardstick, the public-rela- 
tions man is hard put to provide a satis- 
factory answer. However, here are a 
few examples of sales situations in which 
publicity has unquestionably paid off. 

You may have heard of “Adolph’s 
Meat Tenderizer.” The day after a food- 
page article about this new product ap- 
peared in the Philadelphia /nquirer, a 
local department store sold twenty cases, 
and other Philadelphia stores reported 
sell-outs. The Pittsburgh Gazette had 
over 1800 inquiries for the tenderizer 
from a single article; and the Omaha 
World-Herald had more than 3,000— 
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Can We See 
Publicity Effects? 


YES! 


by FREDERICK G. BROWNELL 


all this in advance of any advertising 
whatsoever. 

Need I say that a galoot with 
freckles, appearing on millions of tele- 
vision screens, strumming away on a 
midget-sized-guitar, has been almost 
single-handedly responsible for a size- 
able upsurge in ukulele sales? I refer to 
Godfrey. 

You no doubt recall, too, how a 
columnist for the San Francisco Chron- 
icle started the craze for “Irish coffee” 
and thereby sent sales of Irish whiskey 
in this country up quite substantially. 

When the Teakoe line of ““Teamakers” 
was introduced in 1952, the company 
had no sales staff and no advertising ap- 
propriation whatsoever. Publicity for the 
new product, arranged by public-rela- 
tions counsel, broke in trade and con- 
sumer magazines, TV and radio, coinci- 
dent with the national Housewares Show 
in July. People at once started to flood 
department stores with calls for this item, 
which they had never seen, and which 
the stores had yet to order. In December 
the company, by then producing at the 
rate of 250,000 units a year without a 
single line of national advertising, was 
forced to turn down orders for an addi- 
tional 20,000 units, because of their in- 
ability to ship in time for Christmas. 

In 1955, the Ferry-Morse Seed Com- 
pany introduced Palomar, an improved 
variety of cucumber, bred especialiy to 
meet the needs of commercial growers in 
Florida, South Carolina, and southern 
Georgia. Publicity on the new variety 
was released to seed-trade journals, vege- 
table-growers’ publications and several 
Florida newspapers, all of which gave it 
generous treatment as a development of 
interest to their readers. Although not 
one line of advertising was devoted to 
promoting Palomar seed the first season, 
it proceeded to outsell the cucumber 
which up to then had been the standard 


commercial variety throughout the re- 
gion, and in 1956 captured 70 per cent 
of the entire market. 

Lockhart Manufacturing Corporation, 
instead of sending out the usual melange 
of new-product photographs and press 
releases, wrote to home-improvement 
and home-maintenance editors of maga- 
zines and newspapers the country over, 
inviting them to install “Gutter Guards” 
on their own homes for free. Many of 
them did so; then, having convinced 
themselves of the merit of this item, they 
recommended it to their readers. The re- 
sult: without any increase in advertising, 
sales of Lockhart gutter guards more 
than doubled. 

Some of the most remarkable success 
stories in the annals of American busi- 
ness have stemmed from single articles 
in big-circulation magazines. 

Back in January, 1948, Collier’s car- 
ried a one-page article about a tie-swap- 
ping service dreamed up by two young 
men in Wilmington, Delaware. In ex- 
change for six of your unwanted neckties 
and one buck in cash, these lads would 
send you six freshly cleaned and pressed 
neckties of their choice, received from 
other correspondents. The article was 
subsequently picked up and reprinted by 
The Reader's Digest. 

By April 21, the two partners in 
this tie-swap business were completely 
swamped with orders. 

“We've hired help,” they wrote. “We 
got the cleaner to hire more help. We 
even had a time-and-motion study made 
in an effort to speed up our work. Right 
now. we're about fourteen days behind, 
just on acknowledging receipt of pack- 
ages, and about thirty-five days behind 
on deliveries. Our cellar is full of sacks 
of mail. Our spare room is full of sacks 
of mail. Our living room is filled with 
ties and workers. And the postoffice is 

Continued on Page 18 
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CLOSING DOWN THE PLANT: 


CASE HISTORY 


The need to close down a plant or a 
factory which has become inefficient and 
uneconomical always sends chills down 
the executive spine. This problem is 
exacerbated when the plant happens to 
be an important source of revenue and 
payrolls in a community. The reasons 
for the inefficiency may be complex and 
hard to explain to the rank-and-file citi- 
zen, and management statements on the 
matter may well seem to be based on 
self-interest. If the problem is not well 
handled, the community may ignore the 
economic facts and conclude that the 
company is behaving in an immoral 
fashion. 

Such problems can be handled badly. 
In Buffalo, toward the end of World 
War II, rumors got about that an im- 
portant aviation company was going to 
close down and move to a mid-western 
city. The management was badly enough 
advised to issue a flat denial of the re- 
port. Several months later management 
confirmed the report which it had denied. 
The citizens of Buffalo felt that they had 
been “had,” and that the management 
had lied. In another case, a large com- 
pany conducted all its arrangements to 
move from New England to New York 
in such secrecy, and with such mechani- 
cal efficiency, that a good many of its 
employees felt that they had been pa- 
tronized outrageously and regarded as 
mere pawns to be moved about. 

There are a good many examples of 
bad management in this area. But the 
important point is that the bad manage- 
ment of plant closings is usually unnec- 
essary. The point is illustrated by what 
happened in 1954 when the directors of 
Socony Mobil Oil Company (then 
known as Socony-Vacuum) found them- 
selves faced with the inescapable need 
to close a plant at Olean, New York. 

Since the end of World War II, the 
company’s small refinery at Olean, one 
of 12 plants around the country, had 
been operating in the red. Built in 1876, 
the refinery was one of the oldest in the 
United States. Much of its equipment 
was obsolete, and the plant was poorly 
located in relation to markets for its 
products—chiefly lubricants. Crude oil 
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production in the nearby New York- 
Pennsylvania field was drying up. Pre- 
vious attempts to put the refinery on a 
paying basis had failed. Sound business 
judgment clearly dictated that the plant 
should be closed down. 

But for many years the refinery had 
been an economic mainstay in Olean, a 
community of about 25,000 people. 
Socony was a highly respected industrial 
citizen—one of the city’s largest taxpay- 
ers and employers. The average worker 
at the plant had 20 years of service with 
the company, and a good many of the 
350 people on the payroll were second 
and even third generation employees. To 
make matters worse, another sizeable 
company had recently announced plans 
to close its Olean plant. 

The Socony board of directors de- 
cided that the refinery must be shut 
down. But recognizing that they were 
confronted not only by an economic 
problem but by a moral, a human rela- 
tions, and public relations problem as 
well, the board ordered a study of how 
the shutdown might be carried out with 
minimum unfavorable impact on plant 
employees, the crude oil producers in the 
surrounding area with whom the com- 
pany had contracts to buy crude, the 
Olean community, the company’s 43,000 
employees elsewhere in the United 
States, and the general public. 

A task force headed by the company 
director in charge of manufacturing, and 
representing all interested departments— 
including, of course, public relations— 
went to work to draft a plan that would 
minimize hardship and protect the com- 
pany’s reputation for fair dealing. 

Major features of the plan were as 
follows: 

1) Employees who were within six 
years of retirement (some 80 people) 
would be offered pensions with accele- 
rated benefits substantially equal to what 
they would have received upon normal 
retirement; 

2) Closing of the refinery would be 
dovetailed with the opening of a new re- 
finery then under construction by So- 
cony’s West Coast affiliate, General 
Petroleum Corporation, at Ferndale, 


Washington, thus making possible the 
transfer of a substantial number of Olean 
employees to the new refinery; 

3) Physically-qualified employees who 
did not wish to transfer to the Ferndale 
refinery would be offered available jobs 
elsewhere in the company organization; 

4) Employees who wished to remain 
in Olean would be given the company’s 
regular termination allowances (ranging 
up to one year’s full pay), plus certain 
continuing rights under existing benefit 
plans, and company help in finding new 
jobs; 

5) The company would pay trans- 
portation costs for transferred employees 
and their families, as well as the cost of 
moving furniture and household effects, 
and in addition would contribute a 
month’s extra pay to compensate for 
extraordinary expenses incident to mov- 
ing; 

6) The closing would be announced 
as far in advance as possible and opera- 
tions would be curtailed gradually over 
a period of months, in order to minimize 
dislocation to the economic life of the 
community; 

7) The company would continue to 
honor its contracts with crude-oil pro- 
ducers in the area until other buyers for 
the oil could be found. 

Once the plan had been approved by 
the board of directors, steps were taken 
promptly to make detailed arrangements 
for announcement of the decision. To 
avoid the harmful effects of rumor and 
speculation, extraordinary precautions 
had been taken from the first to prevent 
premature disclosure of the decision. Be- 
cause there were no leaks, the story, 
when it broke, was the full story. 

A carefully drawn timetable was fol- 
lowed in making the announcement. 
Workers going off shift in the refinery 
at midnight on May 10 were asked to 
attend a plant-wide meeting in the cafe- 
teria at 8:30 a.m. the following morning. 
At 8 a.m. other employees—including a 
number who were on vacation—were 
summoned to the meeting. Between 8 
and 8:30 a brief announcement of the 
decision was made at separate meetings 


Continued on Page 16 
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“Blue chip” is a frame of mind, not a balance 
sheet or income statement. Profits and growth 
potential notwithstanding, the way the investing 
public thinks about your company largely de- 
termines the acceptance of your securities. And 
creating the right frame of mind about your 
company is easier when your corporate adver- 
tising appears regularly in The New York Times. 

That’s because investors all over the U. S. — 
4 out of 10 stockholders of a selected group of 
the largest U. S. companies — read and rely 
upon The New York Times. They get more in- 
formation from it than from any other source — 
more news they need about business, finance, 


starts investors thinking about your company 


foreign problems, politics, industry, government. 
Your corporate advertising is information, too. 
It’s information that creates an atmosphere of 
confidence when investors think of your com- 
pany. That’s why publishing it in the pages of 
The New York Times can produce decisions 
which affect the market price of your securities. 
Let us tell you more about The New York Times, 
itself the “blue chip” publication of America. 


The New ork Cimes 


starts people thinking all over the U. S. 
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London Notes 
On Public Relations | 


by BLAKE OZIAS 


When the editor of this JoURNAL, a 
good friend of long standing, asked me 
to write a short piece on public relations 
in England, he said he wanted only a 
“talkative” story. “You don't,” he said, 
“have to interview every public relations 
man in England.” 

Well, I’m glad of that, and for at least 
two reasons. One is that there seem to be 
quite a number of public relations people 
around. There exists here an association, 
The Institute of Public Relations, and 
its roster shows some 652 members, of 
which 525 are situated in London. An- 
other reason is that I would be ill- 
equipped to do a “definitive” piece. I 
have served my time as a newspaperman 
and as an information specialist for the 
U.S. Government; but now, as an editor, 
I am likely to look on public relations 
work through editorial eyes. 

I was interested in the fact that, ac- 
cording to the IPR membership roster, 
ten of the members who rate as “Fel- 
lows,” which is very top drawer, have 
titles: O.B.E. (Officer of the Order of 
the British Empire) or M.B.E. (Member 
of the Order of the British Empire). In 
some quarters these initials after one’s 
name undoubtedly have some value, per- 
haps particularly so in the field of public 
relations practice. 

Another thing I got out of the mem- 
bership roster is the following definition 
of public’ relations: “Public Relations 
practice shall be defined as the deliberate, 
planned and sustained effort to establish 
and maintain mutual understanding be- 
tween an organization and its public.” 

As a publisher, I am mostly on the re- 
ceiving end of this sustained effort and I 
don’t pretend to know much about the 
issuing end. But the definition seems all 
right as far as it goes, assuming that “its 
public” includes the members of the 
organization as well as the general com- 
munity. 

The general impression I’ve got over 
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a period of some years in this country is 
that public relations is not well under- 
stood here by more than a handful of 
those who practise the art but that this 
handful do a pretty good and often ex- 
cellent job. A good many of these, I 
think, are individuals and organizations 
who are associated to some extent with 
operations in America or who have close 
connections there. I found in looking 
through the list of Associates in the In- 
stitute that I knew quite a number of 
them and most of those were advertising 
managers or press officers in manufactur- 
ing firms, or agency men not connected 
with agency public relations depart- 
ments. 

This deep amorphous “under-layer” 
would take in, I guess, as much as 80 
per cent of all the self-styled “practi- 
tioners,” whether members of the Insti- 
tute or not. They make their living by 
obtaining free publicity in the Press— 
daily and weekly newspapers and the in- 
dustrial, trade and technical journals. I 
doubt that this sort of thing really quali- 
fies as “public relations.” 

Fat scrapbooks of cuttings of material 
which has thus appeared in print testify 
at once to their skill and to the eagerness 
of editors to fill their columns at no tan- 
gible cost. I am sure I don’t need to labor 
this point. And am I far off the mark 
when I say that I suspect that public 
relations in the States also is bedevilled 
by this form of prostitution? 

A digression here may illuminate the 
point. Generally speaking, trade journal- 
ism in this country and on the Continent 
is carried on at a low level of business 
morality. Editors are lazy, incompetent 
and poorly paid, and yet they must get 
together for each issue enough material 
to fill the pages allocated to them. They 
welcome press releases. 

On the revenue side (advertising) 
most business publications offer almost 
no factual material on which a potential 


BLAKE OZIAS 


Mr. Ozias, who has pursued his career in 
both the United States and in England, has 
at various times devoted himself to writing, 
journalism, manufacturing and editing. He 
is a U. S. citizen. Following World War 11, 
during which he served as an information 
specialist in the War Production Board, he 
went back to the England with which he 
had long been familiar and decided to enter 
the publishing field. The magazine he pub- 
lishes is “Chemical Processing,” a_ con- 
trolled-circulation monthly for the chemical 
processing industries. 


advertiser may base his estimate of a 
journal’s value. His only recourse is to 
“try it out” and he sometimes does this 
by planting a publicity item in its edi- 
torial columns. This is his only yardstick. 

The consequence is obvious; the Ad- 
vertising Manager’s voice often is louder 
than the Editor’s, and a none too skilful 
news writer hasn’t much trouble getting 
his releases printed. That’s what occupies 
perhaps a majority of the “PR” boys 
and girls. 

If the foregoing gives you the general 
atmosphere at sea level let us now turn 
to an altitude where things are clear and 
bright. Much excellent public relations 
work, in the true sense of the term, as 
it is better understood in the States, is 
being done here all the time, and the idea 
is growing. 

One well-informed man told me the 
other day that he thought public rela- 
tions might well become fashionable in 
five years’ time and everybody would 
want to make use of it. Then, he thought. 
there would be a shortage of qualified 
practitioners. 

In briefly discussing the problems and 
prospects with a few top-flight consult- 
ants, I found general agreement that their 
chief hurdle is the reluctance’of top man- 
agement to admit the need for “that sort 

Continued on Page 20 
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by WILLIAM J. BIEHL 


The Code of a Profession 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


AND ETHICS 


Most professions have adopted a code 
of ethics which is a statement of moral 
principles, or standards, by which their 
members are expected to conduct them- 
selves. The Management Consulting pro- 
fession is no exception and members of 
the Association of Consulting Manage- 
ment Engineers have pledged to observe 
and maintain this code of ethics: 

1. In Presenting our qualifications 
for carrying out an engagement, 
we will make representations and 
employ means that conform to the 
highest professional standards. 
We Will accept engagements that 
we are qualified to undertake, and 
will assign to a client’s work per- 
sonnel fitted to give effective serv- 
ice in solving problems involved. 
3. We Will regard as confidential all 

information concerning the busi- 
ness and affairs of a client coming 
to us in the course of our profes- 
sional engagement. 
4. We Will maintain an objective and 
unbiased attitude and will always 
be governed by the best interests 
of the client. 
We Will endeavor so to serve our 
clients that our work will bring 
about permanent benefits. In striv- 
ing for these results we will sup- 
ply the client's employees with 
information as to principles ap- 


an 
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plied and techniques in such a 
manner that improvements sug- 
gested may be most effectively ad- 
ministered by them after comple- 
tion of our assignment. 

We Will be guided in our work by 
the increasingly preponderant im- 
portance of human relations and 
accordingly so formulate our rec- 
ommendations and pave the way 
for their introduction that the 
cooperation of all employees sub- 
stantially affected may be reason- 
ably expected. 

We Will maintain an impartial 
attitude toward the work of our 
professional colleagues and will 
refrain from making comments, 
either solicited or unsolicited, 
which will be detrimental to the 
standing of our profession. 

We Will charge reasonable fees or 
rates for our services appropriate 
to the character of the work and 
preferably agreed upon in ad- 
vance of an engagement. 

If We should at any time employ 
in our work methods by and gen- 
erally credited to colleagues, we 
will do so only with their permis- 
sion and giving due credit. 

We Will not accept fees, commis- 
sions, or any other valuable con- 
siderations from organizations the 


are germane to the discussion. 


ABOUT ETHICS, AND ENGINEERS: There are a good many competent 
and thoroughly professional firms in the management engineering and con- 
sulting field. The author of this article is the president of one. Because some 
of the professional problems in the management consulting field are com- 
parable to those in the area of public relations, Mr. Biehl was asked to write 
briefly about two general ideas: the nature of the code observed by pro- 
fessionally-minded management engineers and, some aspects of how the 
principles of this code may be interpreted by an individual firm. Since public 
relations men talk increasingly about ethics, standards and concepts of pro- 
fessionalism, the JOURNAL this year hopes to publish several articles which 


use of whose equipment, supplies, 
or services we may recommend to 
our clients. 

This code of ethics is generally 
accepted by all recognized firms in 
the Management Consulting profession 
whether or not they are members of 
ACME. But merely accepting such a 
code or any code of ethics is of little real 
significance. To provide the guidance 
essential for proper ethical behavior, the 
code must be an essential ingredient in 
the day-to-day operations of the com- 
pany. The code of ethics must be a posi- 
tive and dynamic part of the behavior 
of a company and not considered to be 
a restrictive influence. 

Subordinate to the code of ethics must 
be the policies, principles and practices 
of the company. It is these factors which 
actually reflect the true character of the 
company. Being designed to achieve the 
stated objectives of the company in ac- 
cordance with the code of ethics, the 
principles, policies and practices will 
vary from firm to firm. 

To effectuate this philosophy of busi- 
ness, the operations of George Fry & 
Associates are directed by the following 
guiding principles: 

1. To keep our firm of such size as 
to enable us to 
—provide a complete manage- 

ment consulting service 
—comfortably and effectively 

meet the requirements of the 
largest companies 
—efficiently and personally han- 
dle the sensitive problems of 
the smaller companies 
—provide personal supervision to 
each assignment by a major of- 
« ficer of the firm 
To maintain a permanent staff of 
experienced, well-trained, versa- 
tile men who are provided with 
the latest techniques and develop- 
ments on their respective fields 


Continued on Page 24 
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The most direct approach to the job of moving freight 


is to ship by truck. 


Why? Because truck transpc  ‘s the only transporta- 
tion system that provides dock-to-door service. In 
addition to being fast, flexible, and versatile in their 
application, trucks allow freight to travel undisturbed a 
from origin to destination, escaping the hazards and 


delays of frequent handling. 


Isn’t it plain to see why trucks are preferred... 


to the extent of handling more than three times the 


tonnage moved by all the other forms of transporta- 


tion combined? 


AMERICAN TRUCKING INDUSTRY. 4 


American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D. C. 


If You've Got It .. . A Truck Brought It! 
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Public Relations Research 


Let’s face it: I am a research man. It 
is impossible for me to talk about opinion 
research, or any other form of social re- 
search, without giving my techniques a 
plain pat on the back. I am aware that 
skeptics exist, but | am not one of them. 
I wish that I might talk about research 
with complete objectivity; alas, I cannot. 
So I am afraid that the reader may have 
to put up with a certain amount of built- 
in bias. But let me get on. 

To the imaginative public relations 
counselor, it seems to me, opinion re- 
search in its varying dimensions should 
be as much a tool of his trade as the press 
conference, the executive speech, or the 
institutional advertisement. Indeed, re- 
search should be regarded by the prac- 
titioner of public relations as the indis- 
pensable tool, since it can contribute 
measurably to the design and execution 
of his program. 

There are at least six major ways in 
which research assists they counselor or 
management practitioner. And, while 
omitting from this discussion detailed de- 
scriptions of research techniques, let us 
assume at the outset that the best of 
modern research design, the most ad- 
vanced of probability sampling tech- 
niques, the most revealing of psycho- 
logical probing devices, and the most 
refined analytical procedures may be 
employed. For without such concentra- 
tion on the “technically best,” the result- 
ant findings may at best be useless, and 
at worst dangerously misleading. 

1. The public relations man needs first 
of all an initial exploration of the cli- 
mate of opinion relating to the “client 
industry,” product or service. This should 
involve depth interviews with sectors 
of the client’s significant publics. It will 


Note: Mr. Wilson is president of International 
Research Associates, Inc. and is widely 
known in the research field. 


by ELMo C. WILSON 


reveal the attitudinal pluses and minuses 
for the client in the minds of his publics. 
It will establish certain broad gauges of 
the client’s reputation, and thus give 
guidance to a program at the beginning. 
It should also help to identify and char- 
acterize certain specific needs for differ- 
ing approaches; the attitudinal position 
of union labor vs. that of business execu- 
tives or college professors, for example. 


Mr. Wilson 


2. The practitioner, faced always with 
the problem of communicating, needs 
research also to ascertain the best ways 
of reaching his various significant publics 
once they have been isolated. Research 
can reveal the role not only of the mass 
media in formulating opinion among 
these publics, but also the importance of 
voluntary associations, direct mail infor- 
mation, etc., as potential transmitters of 
the message. This phase of the public 
relations man’s research program can tell 
him how best to channel his client’s mes- 
sage to the groups he’s trying to reach 
and impress. 

3. Once having determined his over- 
all climate of opinion and the channels 
of influence, the management counselor 
will inevitably be faced with determining 
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the extent and depth of certain hypothe- 
sized attitudes toward the client. For 
this, he will require opinion surveys per- 
mitting quantitative analysis. An ex- 
ample: research for the tobacco industry 
to determine how widespread is the pub- 
lic belief that a relationship exists be- 
tween cigarette smoking and cancer. 

4. Not only the extent and depth, but 
also the reasoning or “motivation” be- 
hind critical or unfavorable attitudes will 
be high on the requirement list of the 
public relations man faced with devising 
a sound program. In this phase of re- 
search, not only depth interviews but also 
such psychological probing techniques 
as thematic apperception tests may be 
employed. 

5. Having designed a program and 
a series of steps designed to implement 
this program, the counselor will require 
research into the penetration and effec- 
tiveness of his campaign and the specific 
parts thereof. “Before-and-after” studies 
using panels or matched groups will en- 
able him to determine the extent to 
which he is increasing his audience, and 
the impact of his message in terms of 
attitudinal shift. 

6. And finally, if he is serving his ‘ 
client well, the counselor will not stop 
with intermittent research, he will also 
plan on continuing studies at periodical 
intervals to provide barometer-type read- 
ings of the client’s standing with its sev- 
eral audiences. Some of the largest U. S. 
corporations participate in such barom- 
eter opinion studies on a “shared cost” 
basis. Such continuing or “trend” studies 
provide a measure of change or stability 
of attitude in the light of established 
benchmarks. 

I have been around in this business for 
a good many years, and I have learned: 
that research is by no means the answer 
to every problem. Once the research find- 


Continued on Page 20 
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\is the word for the Newsweek reader... 


“According to Carey...” 


*Kcom-mw’ ni-ca’ tive, adj. Inclined to impart or 


communicate information, ideas, etc. 


HO ARE THE PEOPLE you yourself 

listen to, whose opinion you value? 
In your company, in your neighborhood, 
over lunch and in the locker room? 


Probably they differ in many ways. But 
there’s one particular trait they share. 


They are communicative people, the ones 
whose soundness of opinion and grasp of 
world affairs command respect. People 
who inspire agreement — and action — in 
others. 


Among the million and more families 
who now read Newsweek, you will find 
exceptional concentration of communi- 
cative people, and for an excellent reason. 


Newsweek itself is an exceptionally com- 
municative magazine. Its top objective 
is to interpret, with utmost clarity and 
accuracy, the significance of all news of 
general importance and interest. 


America’s most communicative com- 
munity, the advertising field, has recog- 
nized all this in many significant ways. 
For three years straight since 1953, 
Newsweek moved up among all maga- 
zines from ninth to eighth to seventh 
place in advertising revenue. And for the 
last six months of 1956, Newsweek topped 
the other newsweeklies in total adver- 
tising pages. 


“Mr. Carey’s view is...” 


it “Magazine for America’s Communicative People 
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by RICHARD J. SHEPHERD 


The PRSA 
Information Center: 
What It Is And 
What It Does 


The collection and organization of 
data for efficient retrieval — sometimes 
said to be the core of librarianship—is 
now receiving increased attention from 
scientists, engineers, businessmen, and 
scholars alike. The extension of the fron- 
tiers of knowledge, the mounting ava- 
lanche of information, and the tremen- 
dous need for information per se on the 
part of business, technology, and other 
fields are contributing factors to this 
stepped-up interest. 

Recently developed electronic equip- 
ment, no larger than an average house- 
hold deep-freeze, is reported to be able 
to “memorize” twenty million characters. 
(Information stored in this machine can 
be recalled in a fraction of the time it 
would take to thaw an inch-thick steak.) 
The accelerating interest and investment 
that is being put into such automating 
devices, along with minicards, micro- 
cards, microfilm, rapid selectors, and a 
host of other developments are witness 
to what great amounts of potentially 
available information are now in exist- 
ence and to the importance that is being 
attached to this information and its con- 
trol. 

That these facts apply with force to 
the field of public relations was for some 
time recognized by members of the Pub- 
lic Relations Society of America who 
worked for the establishment of its In- 


RICHARD J. SHEPHERD, PRSA’s Information 
Center Director, is a native of Brookline, 
Mass. Before coming to the Society, Mr. 
Shepherd was an instructor in library sci- 
ence and reference librabrian at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Chicago Undergraduate Di- 
vision. He also served with the Reference 
Division of the New York Public Library 
and as a reporter for the “Cleveland Plain 
Dealer.” Mr. Shepherd is a graduate of 
Harvard and the Columbia School of Li- 
brary Service. 
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formation Center, They held that, cer- 
tainly, with public relations, as with other 
decision-making areas of management, 
good judgment and the execution of 
programs depend upon good lines of 
information. At the conclusion of one- 
year’s working experience with the In- 
formation Center, ample corroboration 
is found that there is a rapidly growing 
body of knowledge pertaining to public 
relations and that people connected 
with this field are evincing a real hunger 
for this knowledge. 

Working with studies, reports, bro- 
chures, reprints, tearsheets, speeches, 
periodicals, books and other forms of 
material, the Information Center, super- 
vised by a trained librarian, during its 
first twelve months of operation, has 
handled 875 inquiries by phone, 855 by 
correspondence, and 212 by personal 
consultation, Its files have grown from 
12 to 24 cabinet drawers, and its book 
collection now numbers more than 300 
volumes. 

Service demands (these have devel- 
oped with little fanfare about the Infor- 
mation Center among the Society mem- 
bership) are now such that they interfere 
with time that could be well devoted to 
building up the library collection. Never- 
theless, materials are being added daily, 
and means are being sought whereby 
massive, rather than piecemeal acquisi- 
tions can be made through the coopera- 
tion of interested groups and institutions. 

Present resources are by no means 
limited to the collection itself. Located 
at national headquarters, the Information 
Center is in a metropolitan area where 
there are great reservoirs of information. 
The Center, itself, is one unit of a net- 
work of 663 “special” libraries in the 
greater New York area. It is within tele- 
phone reach of both the New York Pub- 
lic Library and such specialists as devote 
themselves to financial printing or the 


relocation of industries. In addition to 
such specialists and large storehouses of 
information, there can be reckoned in a 
sizeable number of public relations prac- 
titioners, who, as members of the So- 
ciety, have proven to be most cooperative 
in sharing much of their experience with 
others of the profession. 

While the Information Center limits 
its scope to the field of public relations 
itself, and does not perform intensive 
search services for non-members, the 
questions that it receives are as diversi- 
fied as is the field itself. Requests might 
pertain to the surveying of stockholders, 
locating a film to illustrate customer re- 
lations, providing information whereby 
the effectiveness of programs might be 
measured — even furnishing the names 
of rogues who have operated under the 
aegis of public relations! 

The Information Center has answered 
questions relative to: 

1. Orientation to the field 

2. Public relations tools and tech- 

niques 

3. Public relations programs: case 
studies, policy formulations 

4. Procedures of professional prac- 
tise 

5. Statistical data regarding salaries, 
budgets, manpower 

6. Application of public relations to 
specific industries 

7. Public relations firms 

8. Public relations as a career 

9. Training for the profession 

In addition to information about pub- 
lic relations, the Center is asked to pro- 
vide samples, such as records of pro- 
grams or specimens of certain types of 
publications. Most of the materials of the 
collection are available on a loan basis to 
members, Wherever possible, it is the 
policy to produce “on the platter.” A bro- 
chure in the hand (via airmail), it is 
believed, is worth several references to 
materials buried in the stacks of the Chi- 
cago Public Library. The addition of 
photo-duplication equipment early this 
year will be a step to further implement 
this policy. During 1956, the Informa- 
tion Center loaned 411 pieces of printed 
matter to 86 members. (In response to 
requests by students and others, it has 
distributed hundreds of reading lists, re- 
prints and other literature. ) 

PRSA’s is the first national informa- 
tion center of public relations. This de- 
partment finds itself in a challenging po- 
sition for a variety of reasons. As Chester 
Lewis, Chief Librarian of the New York 
Times, has pointed out, information is a 
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Annual reports today usually get the 
full public relations treatment — covers 
and illustrations in color, expensive 
paper, and texts which receive careful 
attention from top management as well 
as from public relations staff and legal 
counsel. 

This is a comparatively recent devel- 
opment. Not too long ago, annual finan- 
cial reports were the exception rather 
than the rule. When the New York 
Stock Exchange, in 1866, asked listed 
companies for copies of reports to stock- 
holders, one corporation replied with 
simple dignity: “THE rail- 
road company make no reports and fur- 
nish no statements.” 

By 1900, the Stock Exchange was in- 
sisting that new applicants for listing 
should agree to issue periodic financial 
statements; but even as late as the 1920's, 
standards of disclosure were often far 
from satisfactory. 

It was not until 1933, in fact, that the 
Exchange adopted a rule requiring finan- 
cial statements to be accompanied by an 
auditor’s “opinion” from an independent 
public accountant, although many com- 
panies had long followed that practice. 
Soon afterwards the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission was established, and 
reporting requirements for companies 
listed on the major exchanges were given 
the force of law. 

While the subsequent use of annual 
reports to improve communications with 
stockholders may have been making a 
virtue of necessity, the opportunity was 
quickly grasped. In his book on Annual 
Reports to Stockholders (Ronald Press. 
1947, p. 33), Norman Loyall McLaren 
wrote: 

In the late 1930's, many of our 
large corporations commenced to ap- 
preciate that public relations, like 
charity, begin at home, and that the 
stockholder was entitled not only to a 
complete accounting of the steward- 


ship of management but also to an 
understandable accounting. Thereto- 


WHAT 
ANNUAL REPORT 
SUPPOSED DO? 


by CHARLES E. Noyes 


fore, even the most progressive com- 
panies had failed to appreciate that a 
grasp of modern accounting cannot 
be imputed to the run-of-the-mill 
stockholder. Regrettably, too, the ac- 
counting profession had overlooked a 
golden opportunity to increase its use- 
fulness through simplification of state- 
ment presentation. . . . Today, how- 
ever, there is an unmistakable trend 
toward adoption of form and language 
which will be intelligible to the edu- 
cated stockholder as well as the 
trained accountant and analyst. 

Unfortunately, efforts to achieve sim- 


plification and understandability have 
sometimes had the effect of obscuring 
the essential facts. Stockholders have 


been led to rely on graphs and pie-charts, 
leaving detailed examination of the bal- 
ance sheet and income statement to pro- 
fessional analysts. As one public relations 
man put it, in his shop the detailed fig- 
ures “used to be considered a necessary 


CHARLES E. Noyes, editor of THE JOURNAL 
OF ACCOUNTANCY, joined the staff of the 
American Institute of Accountants as direc- 
tor of public relations in 1947. Before that 
he was editor of CONGRESSIONAL QUAR- 
TERLY, a Washington, D. C., news service, 
and had been associate director of the In- 
formation Division and director of the 
Civilian Surveys Division of the War Pro- 
duction Board. He is author of “Economic 
Freedom: A Democratic Program,” pub- 
lished in 1943 by Harper & Brothers. 


nuisance which loused up an attractive 
presentation.” 

This story from The Wall Street Jour- 
nal of February 20, 1947, is germane: 

“Annual reports of the big (XYZ) 
company will make easier reading 
from now on. A copy analysis expert 
engaged by the concern found that 
previous reports were as hard for 
stockholders to understand ‘as a sci- 
entific paper.’ So (XYZ) ordered its 
writers to put things simpler. Result: 

This year’s report will be understand- 

able to a person with the intelligence 

of a first-year high school student; 
that’s the verdict of the expert who’s 
just reviewed it.” 

Mr. McLaren, an eminent certified 
public accountant and past president of 
the American Institute of Accountants, 
comments: “Such palpable advertising 
propaganda is sheer nonsense. The fact 
of the matter is that any annual report 
of a major company which could be 
understood by such an age group would 
be so oversimplified as to be virtually 
worthless.” 

This gets to the heart of the problem. 
Is it satisfactory, in an annual report to 
stockholders, to present a virtually mean- 
ingless simplification, accompanied by 
several pages of figures that can be un- 
derstood only by experts? 

Presumably the stockholder is to be 
persuaded that all is well with the com- 
pany—or that adverse results are beyond 
the control of management—and that, 
at any rate, he should hold on to his 
stock. He may surely be convinced that 
no change of management is in order. 
Yet, few public relations men would 
seriously argue that an attractive annual 
report can do very much to counteract 
the hard facts of unsatisfactory dividends 
and low market price for a stock; or, on 
the other hand, that much persuasion is 
needed when dividends are good and 
the market price is going up. 

It may be worth while to ask just what 
is accomplished by spending money on 

Continued on Page 22 
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Closing Down the Plant: 
A Case History 


Continued from Page 6 


of plant supervisors and the plant union’s 
executive committee. 

To emphasize the top-level considera- 
tion that had been given to the matter 
by Socony’s management, the announce- 
ment to the general meeting of employees 
was made by George S. Dunham, the 
company director in charge of manu- 
facturing. After explaining the reasons 
for the company’s decision to close the 
refinery, Mr. Dunham said: “You people 
have been loyal to Socony-Vacuum. Let 
me assure you that Socony-Vacuum will 
be loyal to you.” Then he outlined the 
plan for dealing with employees. 

When he finished speaking, there was 
a brief silence. Then the employees broke 
into applause. “What they were applaud- 
ing,” a story in Reader's Digest pointed 
out some months later, “was the gen- 
erous plan the company had devised. 
The workers had sensed that a shutdown 
was coming. What surprised them was 
what the company was doing to cushion 
the blow.” 

While Mr. Dunham was speaking, 
other company people were taking steps 
to make the full story of the closing as 
widely available as possible. (The text 
of the Dunham talk, with a covering let- 
ter from the plant manager, had been 
mailed to the homes of all employees 
the previous evening, so that full details 
would be available to employees’ fami- 
lies when the morning mail was deliv- 
ered.) News releases were delivered to 
the local newspaper and radio station, 
to correspondents for out-of-town news- 
papers, and to weeklies. Mats of two 
advertisements, one addressed to the peo- 
ple of Olean, the other to crude oil pro- 
ducers, were also delivered to the local 
daily and weekly newspapers for imme- 
diate insertion. After the news had be- 
come known in Olean, it was released in 
New York City to the petroleum trade 
press and to general media. A bulletin- 
board announcement was teletyped to 
other company plants around the coun- 
try. 

During the course of the day the com- 
pany director in charge of crude oil 
production, Fred W. Bartlett, met with 
crude oil producers in the Olean area to 
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assure them that their contracts with 
Socony would continue to be honored 
until the company could make other ar- 
rangements for disposal of the oil. Fol- 
lowing the general refinery meeting, 
meanwhile, Mr. Dunham met with 
Olean’s mayor and with officials of the 
Chamber of Commerce to inform them 
of the decision and to express the com- 
pany’s regrets. 

The applause that followed Mr. Dun- 
ham’s announcement to the refinery em- 
ployees foretold the general reaction to 
the news of the shutdown. The following 
day the independent union at the refin- 
ery, far from contesting the decision, 
issued a statement supporting the com- 
pany’s position. “We think the company 
has been more than fair,” the union 
said, “in its consideration for the wel- 
fare of its employees in connection with 
the shutdown.” The Olean Times-Herald 
mirrored community sentiment in an 
editorial: “If it has to be—it has to be, 
and the company and those Olean em- 
ployees who decide to go West with it 
will have the good wishes of our citizens, 
deep as their community regret will be.” 
The company’s conduct in connection 
with the shutdown also elicited favorable 
comment in the national press and in oil 
trade journals. Said the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer: “It would indeed appear that 
here is a corporation with a soul.” 

To help the Olean people make up 
their minds about transferring to the 
new Ferndale refinery, Mr. Dunham had 
announced at the general meeting that 
a committee elected by the employees, 
with their wives, would be flown to the 
West Coast at company expense to see 
what the area was like and to report their 
observations on their return. This proved 
to be an effective device for facilitating a 
large-scale transfer of employees. And 
the committee’s activities, well-publi- 
cized in Olean, on the West Coast, and 
in several national magazines, further 
enhanced the company’s reputation for 
fair-dealing. 

The committee of four employees—a 
pipefitter, an accountant, a packaging 
clerk, and a machine operator—and their 
wives got a warm welcome in Ferndale 


and nearby Bellingham, Washington. At 
Ferndale (pop. 1,086) most of the town 
turned out for a salmon barbecue given 
in the committee’s honor. The mayor, the 
president of the Lions Club, and others 
made talks telling about the community. 

The committee spent a week checking 
on prices, housing, climate, schools, 
taxes, churches, recreational facilities. 
They took pictures of houses that were 
for sale, noted the prices of haircuts, 
made a trip to Mt. Baker National For- 
est. When they got back to Olean they 
wrote a 3,000-word report about life in 
Ferndale that was distributed to every- 
body at the refinery. Then they held 
panel discussions at which people could 
ask questions. 

In the end, of 172 people who were 
offered specific jobs at Ferndale, 130, 
including all four members of the com- 
mittee, decided to go. All told, nearly 
500 men, women, and children moved 
west, beginning in July and running 
through October. 

“The history of our western move- 
ment,” Reader’s Digest later reported, 
“has rarely recorded a stranger migra- 
tion. 

“Some families made the 2700-mile 
trip by plane, some by train, and others, 
driving out in their cars, detoured hun- 
dreds of miles to see Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park, Great Salt Lake and other 
scenic regions. Everyone traveled first 
class, stopped at the best hotels and mo- 
tels, and was reimbursed for all expenses. 
Each worker got his regular pay for the 
week en route, plus a month’s extra pay 
for the trouble of moving. On reaching 
Puget Sound he and his family were pro- 
vided with free hotel rooms, food and 
laundry for 30 days while they hunted 
fora home... .” 

The refinery people got a warm wel- 
come on the West Coast. Ferndale’s citi- 
zens put on a “Welcome Newcomers 
Day” for them. Then after a parade 
down the main street there were speeches 
of welcome, entertainment, supper, and 
a dance in the evening. 

Besides those moving to Ferndale, 
about 40 other Olean people elected to 
transfer to other company installations 
around the country. A few additional em- 
ployees were given special disability pen- 
sions. The remainder chose to terminate 
their employment with the company. 

In the autumn of 1954, after the re- 
finery shutdown had been virtually com- 
pleted, a committee of Olean civic lead- 
ers, headed by the city’s Mayor, asked 
for and was given an opportunity to meet 


Continued on Page 24 
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How to shape 


the attitude 


of business Owners 


toward your business 


In the broad field of public-relations advertising, the choice of media is 
particularly important. 
Whether your campaign is designed to interpret the spirit of your com- 


pany ... or point out the progress and potential of your industry as a 
whole . . . or air a viewpoint which you believe needs wide circulation 
among top businessmen . . . it belongs in Nation’s Business. 


Here is the business-magazine audience which, both in quality and quantity, 
is ideal for public-relations advertising. 

Of the 776,000 Nation’s Business subscribers, 580,000 are owners, part- 
ners, presidents, stockholding major executives—of ‘manufacturing firms, 
banks, retail and wholesale establishments, every type and size of business 
nationwide. Since they are business owners, they are important in their 
communities. They are civic planners. They spearhead much community 
activity. They know their congressmen, talk and correspond with them. 

What’s more, this is the one business magazine with the sheer circulation 
power to virtually blanket important business owners. The number of busi- 
ness owners alone in the Nation’s Business audience exceeds the combined 
total circulation of the next two general business publications. And among 
the 100 largest manufacturers, 7310 high-ranking executives are Nation’s 
Business subscribers—an average of more than 73 top men per company. 

Many magazines reach management men—Nation’s Business serves the 
business owner. That is why it can help you shape the attitudes of the people 
who count most in the business community. 


Nation’s Business 


means ACTION IN BUSINESS 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS: 711 Third Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Washington Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Cleveland 
Los Angeles ¢ San Francisco 


776,287 total paid A.B.C. circulation. Read by 74,716 tives of busi firms which 
are bers of the National Chamber of Commerce and by 701,571 other businessmen 
who have personal subscriptions. 
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Can We See Publicity 
Effects? Yes! 


Continued from Page 5 


holding twenty more sacks of mail until 
we get space for them.” 

Bill Levitt, of Levittown fame, a few 
years ago accomplished the incredible 
feat of selling 3,000 houses in Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania, in the depth of 
winter. Mr. Levitt attributes this achieve- 
ment largely to a Time cover story about 
him and his mass-produced communi- 
ties. 

Some years ago Life previewed a cat- 
tle auction that a rancher by the name 
of Dan Thornton, later governor of Colo- 
rado, was about to hold in the lobby of 
a Denver hotel. As a result of this pub- 
licity Thornton sold more than one mil- 
lion dollars worth of cattle. 

Just sixty-eight words buried in the 
middle of a 1700-word article in the 
Country Gentleman (since combined 
with the Farm Journal) about dogwood 


Handle Your Publicity 
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exactly what material each publication 
uses. Pin-points publicity —saves on prep- 
aration, photos and mailing. Sturdy fabri- 
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trees offered free seeds to those request- 
ing them. Less than two weeks after the 
magazine’s publication, 15,000 readers 
had written to the editor for the seeds. 

Back in the 1940's, the Saturday 
Evening Post published a series of arti- 
cles by Alvin Harlow, under the title, 
“Schoolhouse in the Foothills.” The 
series told the struggles of a young school 
teacher in the Tennessee mountains. Al- 
though no solicitation was made, gifts 
of money, clothing, books, and other 
equipment poured into the Post from all 
parts of the country for transmission to 
the school. The volume of correspond- 
ence resulting from these articles was so 
enormous that the magazine found it 
necessary to employ an assistant for the 
writer and a secretary for the school 
teacher herself. 

The implied endorsement of a prod- 
uct, a service, or a movement resulting 
from an article about it in one of the 
more influential consumer magazines 
can greatly increase the effectiveness of 
all other promotional efforts on its be- 
half. For example, when Life published 
a picture story about the work of The 
Cerebral Palsy Foundation, the Founda- 
tion discovered that returns from its 
direct-mail appeals for funds in Phila- 
delphia more than doubled. 

The Reader’s Digest perhaps can claim 
the largest number of authenticated suc- 
cess stories resulting from articles it has 
published. For example: 

In 1939 The Reader’s Digest ran a 
story by Jack Ratcliff about a certain 
Mrs. Rudkin, who was baking real, old- 
fashioned bread in her barn at Norwalk, 
Connecticut, and peddling it to her 
neighbors at twice the price of baker's 
bread. The article went on to say that 
thrifty New England housewives gladly 
paid the extra premium, because they 
liked the real old-fashioned flavor of 
Mrs. Rudkin’s bread. 

No sooner had that issue of the Digest 
appeared than Mrs. Rudkin’s mail was 
crammed with letters containing one- 
dollar and five-dollar bills, all pleading, 
“please send us some of your bread!” 
From this modest start, Pepperidge Farm 
Bread has grown to be a very large busi- 
ness. 


In November, 1954 The Reader's Di- 
gest published an article about the Tracer 
Company of America, an organization 
whose business is that of locating 
unclaimed windfalls—forgotten bank 
accounts, unclaimed legacies, stocks, 
bonds, etc. The following spring the 
Company's president, Dan Eisenberg, 
wrote to DeWitt Wallace, editor of The 
Digest, as follows: “Reading and count- 
ing, reading and counting—this has gone 
on for months. We're tired, but we’re 
happy. I sometimes refuse to believe it, 
but as of May 1, the tally from your 
article was 438,000 pieces of mail!” 

Some day some genius may come up 
with a scientific formula for measuring 
publicity as a sales force. Until then, 
however, case histories like the foregoing 
may provide a partial answer. Publicity 
does work. 


The Mysterious 
East and 
Public Relations 


—Reprinted from “Plastics News,” published in 
Tokyo, Japan 


“Mr. J. R. Turnbull of Monsanto- 
Kasei, after having a very busy time in 
his lecture tour in connection with the 
opening of polystyrene production by the 
company, allowed the writer to make an 
interview and disclosed his view on the 
plastic business. 

“The writer was deeply impressed by 
his kind and thoughtful manner in giving 
explanations. During his talk, he often 
used a blackboard for better understand- 
ing. His talks were just like to dictate the 
writer for an article of the paper. 

“The writer visited him again on the 
following day trying to hear him tell the 
story left unfinished. He gave the writer 
a sheet of paper full of writings of his 
own hand. The content of this note was 
just what the writer wanted. 

“Among the Japanese top class busi- 
nessmen, there would be few such kind 
gentlemen as Mr. Turnbull towards the 
press people. ‘Comprehensive talks and 
good listening.’ This should be the motto 
to deeper mutual understandings. But 
among the Japanese there are often 
found those who would refuse to talk 
to, to listen to and even to make an in- 
terview with newspapermen who would 
make complaints to the incorrectness of 
articles appeared on the paper. Isn’t it 
a spirit of democracy to serve each 
other?” 
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Annual Report of 
Committee on 


Standards of 


Professional Practice 
(Given in Milwaukee) 


Following the interim report to the Di- 
rectors at Key Biscayne in April, this Com- 
mittee was authorized by the Board to 
inquire into some fundamental questions 
concerning public relations as a profession 
and PRSA as a professional society. The 
report suggested that some way be found 
to equate PRSA with other comparable but 
older organizations as one means of shaping 
the Society’s development. 

Standards of admission have already been 
erected; a code of conduct adopted; and 
machinery, imperfect as it may be, for 
administering group reproof of “malprac- 
tice” has been created. 

Replies to a questionnaire which has re- 
cently been circulated among the members 
of the Standards Committee gave the Com- 
mittee ground for certain conclusions on 
which to recommend a purposeful course 
of further inquiry. 

The outcome of the questionnaire: 

1. There is virtually no sentiment for re- 
vision of the Code at this time. 

The professionals most closely akin 

to public relations men (in the view 

of the Committee) are: 

Journalists, Educators, Lawyers, 

Economists. 

3. Further exploration of the question 
of professional definitions and nomen- 
clature by a special committee of 
academicians was recommended—not 
unanimously—by the Committee. 

4. The idea of acting now to have public 
relations men licensed by the various 
states was, and is, vigorously opposed. 

5. A majority of the Committee feel that 
the present eligibility requirements of 
PRSA are “about right.” 

6. With one exception, the Committee- 
men found themselves unable to de- 
fine “malpractice,” much less cite 
specific examples of it. 

7. A considerable majority believed the 
Committee should undertake to for- 
mulate and codify “malpractice” in 
definite terms. 

8. There was practically no objection to 
the use by public relations firms of 
paid space to advertise their services, 
though some would limit such adver- 
tising to professional publications. 

9. There was some concern over recent 
Congressional inquiries into the use 
of advertising and public relations in 
efforts to influence legislation. 

10. The Standards Committee 


to 


decided 


that it has a real obligation to define 
and set standards of professional prac- 
tice (quite apart from any of the is- 
sues mentioned heretofore). 
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London Notes 


Continued from Page 8 


of thing.” As a result of this, much of 
their activity is rescue work. 

Some of the more important big jobs 
being done are due to actual threats to a 
company’s market or visible trends in 
that direction. A case in point is the lung- 
cancer scare which confronts the big 
cigarette manufacturers. The British 
companies are now following the exam- 
ple of their American counterparts in 
their effort, by research, to get to the 
bottom of this matter. 

Doubtless one of the strongest influ- 
ences holding back a more rapid accept- 
ance of PR is Tradition—the capital 
“T” is used deliberately. Another is the 
hesitation of top management in many of 
the big companies to accept the counsel 
of outsiders—nothing new to consultants 
in any field except that of law and medi- 
cine. 

An example of one institution which 
was willing, and one which holds out, 
concerns the Stock Exchange and Lloyds. 
A firm which handles the Stock Ex- 
change some years ago persuaded the 
Council to build in the Exchange a 
‘visitors’ gallery.” The value of this is 
apparent. But Lloyds, whose relations 
with the public are vast, valuable and 
intimate, see no reason for removing the 
bushel from their light. 

But it would be a mistake to conclude 
that public relations in England is ex- 
clusively concerned with pulling chest- 
nuts out of the fire. Quite a number of 
big companies are doing a fine job at the 
highest level and with a keen sense of 
their obligations to society. One of these 
is Imperial Chemical Industries, another 
is Shell Petroleum, and Standard Oil, a 
past master in the application of public 
relations in the States, is showing similar 
skill in this country. 

Alan Campbell-Johnson, President of 
the Institute, told me that he considered 
the Shell insect film, “The Rival World,” 
as one of the best jobs done here for a 
long time. 

I took advantage of the occasion to 
ask Mr. Campbell-Johnson if he didn’t 
agree that the majority of the members 
of the Institute were not very far along 

the road to real public relations. He 
countered by saying that the Institute 
was young (founded in 1948) and that 
they had had to start with something. He 


said the requirements for membership 
were now much stiffer and he thought 
the average standard would show a con- 
stantly rising curve. The Institute was 
doing something about it. 

An elementary course of studies is 
being conducted this winter by the De- 
partment of Management Studies at the 
Polytechnic, an old established school 
devoted to a wide range of study courses 
which are pursued chiefly in adult eve- 
ning classes. The course has been de- 
signed to prepare students for the inter- 
mediate examination to be held by the 
Institute. A final examination will be 
held later on and will be open to those 
who have passed the intermediate and 
who have spent at least three years in 
public relations practice. 

From this cursory investigation I 
would conclude that public relations is 
on the right track in Great Britain and 
perhaps it would be a good idea, if the 
examinations planned by the Institute 
succeed in limiting further membership 
to those who are at least engaged in the 
work, it might not be a bad thing to re- 
quire the entire membership to requalify 
by taking the final examination. Surely 
there can’t be much virtue in mere num- 
bers if a majority are really not working 
in public relations at all. 


Research —Continued 


ings are in, and analyzed, and made 
clear, then it is up to management to 
make policy decisions. These are man- 
agement decisions, not research de- 
cisions. The research man who goes be- 
yond his field of competence and begins 
to tell management how to behave—this 
man is in dangerous waters. 

At the same time, I believe that the 
public relations man who would rather 
guess than know is also in dangerous 
waters. 

It is, however, a sign of good fortune 
that things are moving in the right direc- 
tion. Public relations people are looking 
on research techniques with increasing 
confidence, and research people, on their 
part, know more about and have more 
confidence in public relations. It is my 
hope and belief that the practitioners in 
both fields will learn to work together 
with increasing efficiency. 
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PRSA’s 
New Members 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Starting with this issue of 
the JOURNAL, the names of the new active 
and associate members will be reprinted each 
month, 


ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


A. LEON BEIER, Chief, Division of Public Infor- 
mation, Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, Wis- 
consin State Employment Service, 105 South Blair 
Street, Madison 3, Wisconsin. Sponsors: Kenneth 
W. Haagensen and Lee W. Baker. 

JOHN B. COMMANDER, General Public Rela- 
tions Manager, Colonial Stores, Inc., 2251 Sylvan 
Road, S. W. (P.O. Box 4358), Atlanta, Georgia. 
Sponsors: J. E. Fain and Harry G. Backer, Jr. 
FRANK DIMARCO, Owner, Frank Dimarco & 
Associates, Hearst Building, Third and Market 
Streets, San Francisco 3, California. Sponsors: 
Donald M. Murphy and Harry J. Williams. 
HENRY S. DISTELHORST, Partner, Midwest 
Associates, 130 North Wells Street, Chicago 6, 
Illinois. Sponsors: Bernard A. Roloff and Warren 
E. Thompson. 

WILLARD L. ECCLES, Vice President and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, First Security Corporation, 79 South 
Main Street, Salt Lake City, Utah. Sponsors: Joel 
L. Priest, Jr. and Thomas H. Axelsen. 

J. DAN HOUSE, Director of Public Relations, 
General Steel Castings Corporation, 1417 State 
Street, Granite City, Illinois. Sponsors: R. Fuller- 
ton Place and Martin P. Quigley. 

JOHN C. KADONSKY, Manager of Public Rela- 
tions, The Medical Society of Milwaukee County, 
208 East Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee 2, Wiscon- 
sin. Sponsors: Lee W. Baker and William W. Cary. 
D. CALVIN KYTLE, Director of Public Relations, 
Nationwide Insurance, 246 North High Street, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. Sponsors: Nicholas Popa and 
Russell W. Tarvin. 

EDWARD G. LUCHT, Assistant Vice President, 
Merchandise National Bank of Chicago, Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois. Sponsors: 
Oscar M. Beveridge and Hale Nelson. 

ALBERT McCLELLAN, Associate Secretary & 
Director of Publications, Executive Committee of 
the Southern Baptist Convention, 127 Ninth Ave- 
nue, North, Nashville 3, Tennessee. Sponsors: Max- 
well E. Benson and Randolph Tucker. 

(MRS.) GRETCHEN MARPLE PRACHT, Assist- 
ant to President, Lutheran Brotherhood, 701 Second 
Avenue South, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. Spon- 
sors: Dreng Bjornaraa and Douglas H. Timmer- 


man. 
WILLIAM L. RAMSEY, Vice President of Em- 
ployee-Public Relations, Colonial Stores, Inc., 2251 
Sylvan Road, S. W. (P.O. Box 4358), Atlanta, 
Georgia. Sponsors: J. E. Fain and Harry G. 
Backer, Jr. 
LON RICHARDSON, Senior Vice President, Gill- 
ham Advertising Agency, 500 Continental Bank 
Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. Sponsors: Joel L. 
Priest, Jr. and Thomas H. Axelsen. 
MAHON ARTHUR ROBINSON, Director of Pub- 
lic Relations, Ohio Water Pollution Control Board, 
Ohio Departments Building, Room G-15, Colum- 
bus 15, Ohio. Sponsors: Ivy V. Farley and John 
D. French. 
GEORGE S. ROUND, Director of Public Rela- 
tions, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Sponsors: Edwin C. Schafer and Horace L. Rosen- 
blum. 
JOHN ROUTLEDGE, Manager of Public Rela- 
tions, The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
Sponsors: Sam L. Austin and Troy Knowles. 
ANDREW J. TOBIN, Director of Public Rela- 
tions, Norge Division, Borg-Warner Corporation, 
Chicago, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, 
Illinois. Sponsors: Martin Sheridan and William 
D. Perkins. 
KENNETH L. VIRCH, Director of Public Rela- 
tions, First Federal Savings and Loan Association 
of Chicago, 1 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, 
Illinois. Sponsors: David Dillman and Ben E. 
Fillis, Jr. 

Continued on Page 22 


IS YOUR PRESENT PR FILM DISTRIBUTOR 


GIVING YOU ALL THESE BENEFITS? 


CL» A planned network of strategically located film centers in 43 key 
market areas with rigid quality and volume control maintained by 


seven district supervisory offices. 


Full access to the four channels of distribution... 16mm non- 
theatrical audiences equipped with 500,000 sound projectors; 
37,000,000 TV homes; 19,200 motion picture theatres and drive- 


ins; 16mm “community” rural showings. 


(}> A continuing development of new, fresh audiences selected to 


match sponsor’s objectives. 


(> Experienced personnel to handle key details. 


(> Same day or overnight delivery service to any point in the United 


States. 


(> More bookings on fewer prints. 
(> Scheduling of your film on established network and local TV 


shows via personal station contact. 


(> A charge to you based only on delivered audiences. 


[} Advance notice of every booking. 
(> Certified monthly circulation reports. 
C} Actual records of exhibition together with audience reactions. 


If your films are receiving any 
less than all of these distribu- 
tion benefits, it would be well 
worth looking into United 
World Films’ Sponsored Film 
Distribution Service. 

Because of our years of ex- 
perience in reaching audiences, 
we can offer sponsors quality 
distribution at very low cost. 


THE ONLY “MAJOR” FILM COMPANY IN THE SPONSORED FIELD 


America’s leading companies 
have found that United World 
Films reaches all markets effi- 
ciently, consistently. 

You can find out more about 
what our Service can do for 
your films by writing for our 
new informational brochure . . . 
GET THE MOST “MILEAGE” FROM 
YOUR SPONSORED FILMS. 


WRITE TO DEPT. P-2 


1445 PARK AVE. + N. Y. 29, N. Y. + Cable: UNIWORFILM * TR 6-5200 


A Division of Universal Pictures Company, Inc. 


FEBRUARY 1957 


| Check these’ musts” Mr. Sponsor! 
| eck these musts Mr. Sponsor! ; 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Se ZN 
i UNITED WORLD FILMS, 
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What Is the Annual 


Report Supposed to Do? 


Continued from Page 15 


a lavish report. Stockholders sometimes 
ask why the money was not used, instead, 
to raise their dividends. And that ques- 
tion cannot be fully answered either by 
pointing out that half the cost is paid 
by the government because it is a de- 
duction from income before taxes, or 
even that the cost per stockholder is 
“only a few cents.” 

Nevertheless, annual reports do serve 
legitimate, useful purposes, and it is 
worth while to make them readable—if 
they are really something more than an 
effort to sell the stockholders a bill of 
goods. 

While most stockholders are probably 
unfamiliar with the conventions which’ 
determine where specific items appear 
in the financial statements, few of them 
are as naive as the sweet old lady who 
was convinced that she was getting phony 
reports because the assets and liabilities 
were always exactly in balance. They ex- 
pect and should receive an adequate ex- 
planation of the basic figures. 


UNUSUAL — EFFECTIVE 
EXCLUSIVE 


The Let’s Have Better Mottoes Associa- 
tion direct mail campaign does an out- 
standing public relations — advertising — 
sales job. Write for details. 
Fred Gymer — 2123 E. 9th St. 
Cleveland 15 


GELLENDRE AND BOWDITCH, INC. 


222 East 46th St., New York 17, N. Y.,MU 2-2363 
Producers of Special Events 
Planning and Staging 
The NINTH NATIONAL PRSA CONFERENCE 


Herbert V. Gellendré Edwin L. Neville 
Woodrow G. Gatehouse 


The ONLY Clipping Bureau reading 
over 3,500 trade and class publica- 
tions, as well as every English lan- 
guage daily and 80% of the 
weekly field. 


UCE 


157 Chambers St., NYC 7—BArclay 7-2096 
406 West 34th Street 715 Harrison Street 
Kansas City 11, Mo. Topeka, Kansas 

Write or Phone for Details 


LIPPING 
_BuREAU 
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An increasing number of stockholders 
are also learning to recognize the signifi- 
cance of an “unqualified” opinion from 
the auditors. Only a few years ago, some 
company managements felt that the re- 
quirements of an independent audit 
might be regarded as a reflection on their 
own integrity, but now most of them 
are glad to feature the auditor’s opinion 
as confirmation of their judgment in the 
presentation of financial results of com- 
pany operations. 

Many of the better reports supplement 
the former financial statements with 
tables and charts which show “where 
the money came from” and “what it was 
used for.” These are all to the good. But 
they may result in more confusion than 
clarification unless the stockholders with 
only a moderate amount of financial 
sophistication can see that the illustra- 
tions are clearly consistent with the fig- 
ures presented in conventional form. 
Oversimplification is misleading; and, it 
may arouse suspicion. 

In addition to their basic function as 
accounts of stewardship by the manage- 
ments of particular corporations, annual 
reports provide a unique opportunity to 
make millions of individual stockholders 
—more than eight million, at latest re- 
port — feel that they have a personal 
stake in the corporate system of doing 
business. This cannot be accomplished 
merely by telling them so, nor can it be 
taken for granted that they will all be- 
lieve it automatically just because they 
own stock. 

In the best reports, the relationships 
of invested capital, production, and na- 
tional prosperity are spelled out in ways 
to show the stockholder that his invest- 
ment is important to the economy as well 
as to himself. This is not “propaganda”; 
it should be taken as a matter of course 
that every stockholder has a right to 
know how his money is being used, not 
only for the immediate production of 
profit, but for the conservation and de- 
velopment of productive resources. 

The annual report should therefore be 
considered as both an opportunity and 
an obligation to increase stockholders’ 
understanding of the financial structure 
of modern business. Comparatively few 


investors will ever be able to look at 
financial statements with the eyes of a 
CPA or a professional analyst, but they 
do not need to be treated like fourteen- 
year-olds. 

A few years ago, the Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey) published in its 
stockholder magazine an article by 
Stuart Chase on “How to Read an An- 
nual Report.” He listed ten questions 
the average small stockholder “ought” 
to ask: 


1. What did the company earn? 

2. What dividends did the company 

pay? 

3. What does the company own, and 

what does it owe? 

4. How big is the company? 

5. How many people work for the 

company? 

6. What are the total sales or rev- 

enues? 

7. What service to the community 

does the company render? 

8. Where are the company plants? 

9. Where do the company’s raw ma- 

terials come from? 
10. Who audited the figures? 

After discussing each of the questions, 
Mr. Chase said: 

“We have tried to keep things clear 
and simple, but we have not taken any 
liberties with the fundamental principles 
of double-entry bookkeeping. If these 
principles are not scrupulously to be 
maintained in the annual report, it would 
be better to skip the whole thing, and 
get a good singing commercial to ‘love 
that corporation’ on the radio.” 

This is sound public relations advice 
for everyone who is concerned with the 
preparation of corporation annual re- 
ports. The purpose of an annual report 
is to inform, not to entertain, and a good 
test is how clearly it answers Mr. Chase’s 
ten questions. 


PRSA Members —continued 


WILLIAM F. WESTERHOLD, Director of Public 
Relations, The Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, 
407 Decatur Street, Sandusky, Ohio. Sponsors: 
William D. Hines and Carl E. Stahley. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 

STAN BELL, Information Officer, State Lands 
Commission, 217 West First Street, Los Angeles 
12, California. Sponsors: James D. MacFarland 
and Burt Leiper. 

ARTHUR L. DESMOND, Director of Public Rela- 
tions, Hotel Sherman, Inc., Chicago, Illinois. Spon- 
sors: Arthur C. Carlson and Warren A. Logelin. 
E. DAVID DeEVOE, Director of Public Relations, 
United Fund of Allen County, 202% West Wayne 
Street, Fort Wayne 2, Indiana. Sponsors: John D. 
French and Hart F. Page. 

JACOB V. HAY, Assistant Director of Public 
Relations, The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany, Baltimore and Ohio Building, Baltimore 1, 
Maryland. Sponsors: Joseph L. “Stanton and Lynn 
D. Poole. 

(MRS.) ELEANOR WILSON LOEGERING, Pub- 
lic Relations Director, Beverly Wilshire Hotel, 
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9514 Wilshire Boulevard, Beverly Hills, California. 


Sponsors: John E. Baird and James D. Mac- 
Farland. 

REVEREND JOSEPH M. MCcKEE, Director of 
Public Relations-Chaplain, Shattuck School, Shat- 
tuck Campus, Fairbault, Minnesota. Sponsors: A. 
Louis Champlin, Jr. and Paul S. Amidon. 
FRANK R. NEU, Director of Public Relations, 
American Dairy Association, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. Sponsors: J. Carroll 
Batemen and Herbert B. Bain. 

J. ROBERT OELBERG, Director of Public Rela- 
tions, National Association of Independent In- 
surers, 111 West Washington Street, Chicago 2, 
Illinois. Sponsors: John J. Lacey and Oscar M. 
Beveridge. 

WILLIAM H. OTTO, Director of Public Relations, 
Laclede Gas Company, 1017 Olive Street, St. Louis 
1, Missouri. Sponsors: Lemoine Skinner, Jr. and 
Martin P. Quigley. 

NORMAN PAULSEN, JR., Director of Public 
Relations, Associated Hospital Service, Inc., 826 
North Plankinton Avenue, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 
Sponsors: Lawrence J. Smotherman and Ben 
Barkin. 

GEORGE C. STRAAYER, Director of Public 
Relations, Schering Corporation, 60 Orange Street, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. Sponsors: Edward Gottlieb 
and S. Wayne Pennington. 


ASSOCIATE TO ACTIVE 

JOHN H. BELFORD, JR., Owner, John H. Bel- 
ford, Jr., Public Relations, 111 East Third Street, 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 

ERNST A. DAUER, Director of Consumer Credit 
Studies, Household Finance Corporation, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 

JOHN F. GARDNER, Director of Employee-Pub- 
lic Relations & Advertising, The Fluor Corporation, 
Ltd., 2500 South Atlantic Boulevard, Los Angeles, 
California. 

B. F. IHLENFELDT, Vice President, Public Rela- 
tions, Mutual Service Insurance Companies, 1919 
University Avenue, St. Paul 4, Minnesota. 


Information—continued 


product. In furnishing this type of prod- 
uct, it is felt that the Information Center 
is making an important tangible contri- 
bution to the Society’s overall program 
of service to members. Also, through or- 
ganization of the accumulated experience 
of the profession, it is adding to the pres- 
tige and stature of the field. 

At the same time, since the field is a 
relatively youthful one, despite data al- 
ready recorded, the search for informa- 
tion frequently turns into an exploration 
of material as yet unpublished and un- 
recorded. An example of the documenta- 
tion activity that this can lead to is exem- 
plified by the “Manpower and Functions 
Survey,” prepared by the Information 
Center Committee last spring. 

At national headquarters the Infor- 
mation Center finds itself in an advan- 
tageous position to benefit from and to 
assist national and chapter committees 
concerned with research and develop- 
ment. “Broadcasting” public relations in- 
formation to members, statistical report- 
ing programs, and foundation-sponsored 
research projects are perhaps just around 
the corner. The implications of such pro- 
grams to the Information Center as well 
as to PRSA as a whole are obvious. 

Public relations we believe is on the 
march. If this be so, its information re- 
sources, organized through the Society’s 
Information Center, will grow apace. 


Professional 


Directory 


ROBERT D. ECKHOUSE 
& ASSOCIATES 


Public Relations 


175 Fifth Avenue New York City 10 
ALgonquin 4-9017 


BERTRAND W. HALL & CoO. 
41 EAST 42ND ST. NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


Specialists in... 
Financial Public Relations 
* Stockholder Relations 
* Corporate Development 


JONES & BRAKELEY 
& INCORPORATED 
150 Nassau Street 
New York 38, New York 


Public Relations 
Specializing in Industrial 
Press Relations 


Henry T. Rockwell, President 
John Price Jones, Chairman 


BURDICK- ROWLAND 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


DESIGNERS AND OPERATORS OF THE 

NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 

BROKER-INDUSTRY EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 


SPECIALISTS IN... . 
VISUAL 
RELATIONS 


104 EAST 40th STREET OXford 7-2230 NEW YORK 16, & 
10S MONTGOMERY STREET DOuglos 2-7503 SAN FRANCISCO 4, CAL. 
919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE SUperior 7-2145 CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


Sessions 
Caminita 


Public Relations Counsel 


WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 


OUR SPECIALTY I$ 


Financial Public Relations & 
Share Owner Communications 


GARTLEY & ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


68 William Street, New York 5 
Whitehall 3-6770 


Leadership 
in 
the 


Southwest 


THE GAIN ORGANIZATION, ING. 
Public Relations 

3906 LEMMON AVENUE DALLAS 10, TEXAS 
LAkeside 6-8751 


HOsart 2-2300 


Public Relations Counselor * 


NG 
HEADQUARTERS 
2000 PS TREET.N 


Morris V. Rosenbloom WASHINGTON 
President 
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Classified 
Advertising 


When answering advertisements, please 
address as follows: Box number, PUBLIC 
RELATIONS JOURNAL, 2 West 46th 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. RATES: “Po- 
sition Wanted” $1.00 per line, 5-line 
minimum; “Help Wanted” $2.00 per line, 
5-line minimum. Payable in advance. 


Positions Wanted 


WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE 
PR executive in Nation’s capital offers de- 
pendable professional representation. An- 
swers to your research problems; contacts 
with Gov't, press, radio, TV. BOX GD-2. 


Available on short notice, top-notch public 
relations executive. Specialty in Latin-Amer- 
ican public relations. Eight years in the 
profession. Have travelled extensively thru 
Latin America. Fluent Spanish. BOX EA-2. 


MEDIA CONTACT, recent college gradu- 
ate, ripe for training, nothing to unlearn, 
6 months with the government included 
newspaper contact work. Start at the bottom, 
in N.Y.C., on industrial PR. BOX SA-2. 


TOP-LEVEL PUBLICITY WRITER... 
specialty is creating and initiating the publi- 
cations phase of major publicity campaigns 
. .. can not only write, but can also get it 
published in top-circulation magazines and 
newspapers .. . have published regularly 
(under my own name) in Reader's Digest, 
Coronet, American Weekly, NY Times, etc. 

. . strong technical-industrial background 
too... age 34. BOX WD-2. 


GRAPHIC-ARTS PUBLICATION posi- 
tion wanted with PR firm. Seven years’ 
experience in newspaper, advertising, mag- 
azines. Heavy experience in editorial pro- 
duction and typography. Used to responsi- 
bility. Seek job in NYC with a good future. 
BOX LVH-2. 


PR experience from products to politics. 
Formerly newsman in press, radio, TV. 
Experience in film production, creating PR 
programs, public speaking, writing, organ- 
izing. Presently executive leading PR agen- 
cy. Wants stimulating PR job with top 
responsibility. Age 33. BOX PV-2. 


Note: 
Deadline for Classified 
Advertising 
1st of the Month 
Preceding Publication 
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Closing Down the Plant 


Continued from Page 16 


with Socony’s board of directors in New 
York City. They presented a testimonial 
of appreciation addressed to the officers, 
stockholders, and employees of the com- 
pany and signed by 1427 Olean citizens. 
In presenting the testimonial, the spokes- 
man for the group said: “Socony- 
Vacuum is a proud name in the city of 
Olean, and it always will be.” 

In dealing with the potentially explo- 
sive situation created by the decision to 
close the Olean refinery Socony’s man- 
agement translated into concrete action 
a corporate philosophy which had been 
voiced only a few weeks earlier by 
George V. Holton, then chairman of the 
board, in addressing the company’s 1954 
annual meeting. 

“What people think of a corporation,” 
Mr. Holton said, “has a lot to do with 
its success or failure in making money. 
The day has long since passed when a 
corporation of any size could duck the 
responsibilities of citizenship on the 
ground that it was organized solely to 
make and sell goods.” 


One of the most interesting aspects 
of this story is the way it illustrates the 
extent to which good public relations 
practices are “indivisible” from manage- 
ment practices in general. In a good 
many comparable cases, management 
sometimes decides to do what seems 
“economically sound,” concluding that 
“business is business” and that the public 
relations department can be utilized to 
“explain” away the facts or at least make 
them seem palatable. This is almost al- 
ways a mistake, for facts cannot be ex- 
plained away. 

In the Socony case, public relations 
thinking and planning was applied all 
along the line and was a principal influ- 
ence in the decisions of management de- 
partments as widely scattered as account- 
ing and transportation. When the plant 
closing was completed, it was clear that 
the company’s public relations skills had 
not been used as mere means of com- 
munication or persuasion but rather as 
an integral tool of management in the 
conduct of its business. 


Management Consultants 


Continued from Page 9 


that research and experience can 
produce. We aim for our staff to 
be “career” men in our field—not 
men simply looking for experi- 
ence. 

3. Having arrived at certain conclu- 
sions and made specific recom- 
mendations, to seek convincingly 
and persistently the adoption and 
implementation of the recom- 
mentations in order that benefit 
may accrue to the client. 

4. To apply those techniques which 
provide for the utilization of cli- 
ent personnel to the maximum ex- 
tent possible in the development 
and implementation of recom- 
mendations. 

The responsibilities of the Manage- 
ment Consulting Profession are many 
and are important. However, it must be 
recognized that, compatible with the in- 
tent of the code of ethics described in 
this brief presentation, the client has the 
responsibility for making the final deci- 
sions regarding the recommendations of 
the consultant. 


Mr. Biehl 


WILLIAM J. BIEHL, who is president of 
George Fry & Associates, Management 
Consultants, has a broad background and 
diversified experience in the field of man- 
agement consulting and industrial engineer- 
ing. In 1943, he initiated his firm’s indus- 
trial engineering services and developed a 
series of annual managementvclinics for top 
executives. He is a graduate of Indiana 
University. 
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LOOK AT ALL THE NEW 


SEE WHY 


is acclaimed the year’s 
most dramatically beautiful styling! 
Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, 
Chrysler and Imperial bring 
new evidence of leadership 


from THE FORWARD LOOK. 1957 IMPERIAL CROWN Two-door Southhampton 


The proof is at your dealer’s now. 


_ | CHRYSLER CORPORATION >THE FORWARD LOOK 


CARS AND COMPARE! 
© 
1957 PLYMOUTH BELVEDERE Four-door Sport Sedan i 
1957 DODGE ROYAL Lancer Two-door ae 
— 
1957 DESOTO FIREFLITE Two-door Sportsman oo 
1957 CHRYSLER NEW YORKER Two-door hardtop ; 
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Packager & Hoople 


» A RROW produces house magazines of every description, including the world’s largest, 
as well as some of the smallest. 


> “THE Lamp” — “Du PoNnT MAGAZINE” — “BETTER LIVING” — “TEXACO STAR” — four of 
America’s most famous company magazines — issue periodically from Arrow’s pressroom 
— the finest color printing plant in the United States. 


» Small circulation publications as well find their home at Arrow — as, for example, the 
“PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL” which you are now reading, and “GM WorLD,” a maga- 
zine of limited circulation published by General Motors. 


> Dusing the past two years we have spent more than a million and a half dollars to build 
an entirely new pressroom, filled with the most modern equipment available, including 
the largest new five-color letterpress installation and the largest battery of new two-color 
presses in the United States. 


> Arrow’s merger with William E. Rudge’s Sons has brought us a staff of writers, designers, 
artists and skilled craftsmen who can assist editors in all phases of house magazine 
creation as well as production. This all adds up to a package of graphic arts services 
unmatched on the East coast.’ 


ARROW PRESS, INC. WILLIAM E. RUDGE’S SONS 
636 Eleventh Avenue 130 Cedar Street 

New York 36, New York New York 6, New York 

Telephone Clrcle 6-6890 Telephone BArclay 7-7300 


AN INTEGRATED PRINTING and CREATIVE SERVICE ORGANIZATION v4 
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